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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

the rapture of song, the ecstasy of art, who knows himself 
a little and gives that little away in love, who apprehends 
the truth a little in poignant suffering and joy; and finally 
to challenge the infinite with new demands, that would make 
of our life an antechamber and our death a gateway, that 
would round out the mighty circle of existence to the re- 
motest agony of truth: — to be a part of this colossal move- 
ment is a destiny so sublime as to be beyond the reach of 
deliberate thought, conceivable only in rare and sudden 
emotions, that come unbidden in moments of intense illumin- 
ation. 

The mystery is not the greatness of life, but its littleness. 
That we, so grandly born, so mightily endowed, should 
grope with blind eyes and bound limbs in the dust and mire 
of petty desires and grievances; until we can hardly see the 
blue of the sky or the glory of the seasons, until we can 
hardly clasp our neighbor's hand or hear his voice — this is 
the inexplicable mystery, the blasting unreality, the bitter 
falsehood that underlies all the dark evils of the world. 

H. M. 

POEM-GAMES 

On the evenings of November twenty-sixth and twenty- 
ninth Mr. Vachel Lindsay and Miss Eleanor Dougherty will 
give together at the Chicago Little Theatre, a presentation 
of a few of the former's poems, the poet chanting the words 
while the dancer interprets them. At least this will be the 
foimiila with The King of Yellow Butterflies, The Tree of 
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Laughing Bells and The Potatoes' Dance. In King Solo- 
mon and the Queen of Sheba and Aladdin and the Jinn the 
poet promises to take "a certain co-operative part in the act- 
ing, though never bringing myself forward as anything much 
more than the prestidigitator who brings the dove from the 
hat, or the ambassador between the poem and its interpreter." 
In the case of these two poems the audience is expected to join 
in the chorus, as many audiences have done in various towns, 
even without Miss Dougherty to lead them. 

Last summer, when I saw an early rehearsal of these 
"poem-games," I found the performance very beautiful and 
novel. This was somewhat to my surprise, because I had 
feared an effect of incongruity. It was a gay and delicate 
blending of the two arts, like dancing to music or singing 
with an orchestral accompaniment. 

For precedents one must go back to English folk games 
of the seventeenth century and earlier, which have died out 
in England, but which still survive among Carolina and 
Tennessee mountaineers: this according to Mr. Cecil J. 
Sharp, of the English Folk Dance Society and the Stratford- 
on-Avon School of Folk Song and Dance, who has been lec- 
turing in this country. Recent studies of the verse-and-action 
games of these mountaineers have convinced him that they 
preserve intact English folk-games of the period of ancestral 
emigration to America. 

Mr. Lindsay would seem to be working toward a new 
development of this art of long ago, which he enriches by 
using the dance in addition to gesture, marching and pos- 
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turing. Indeed, he says: "It is my hope that this work 
brings my verses a little nearer to the old precedents of folk- 
dancing and folk-lore." And it all follows the suggestion 
made to the Illinois poet by Mr. Yeats over two years ago— 
to "restore the primitive singing of poetry." H. M. 

REVIEWS 

MR. hagedorn's clytemnestra 

The Great Maze and The Heart of Youth — a Poem and a 
Play, by Hermann Hagedorn. Macmillan Co. 
The long poem, in five parts, which opens this volume 
retells in full-swinging blank verse the old story of Aga- 
memnon's return and death. 

The poet's motive in using this ancient tale seems to be 
a new interpretation of the character of Clytemnestra. The 
queen kills her husband, not because she wants to but 
because she doesn't want to, not because she hates him and 
loves Aegisthus, but because she loves him and despises 
Aegisthus, with whom she had dallied for years merely to 
pass the time and dull her longing for her royal lord. She 
lays down the law thus to Aegisthus: 

Not fear or love or you or Agamemnon 
Shall have the power to crush me or deride, 
Condemn me or forgive. I will not bow; 
I will not be raised up; I will not drink 
Mercy from any lips. My days are mine, 
And I will keep the government of them. . . . 
I am the Queen. I am not moved. I more. 
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